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PREFACE 


There is in society today a rapidly growing interest 
in religious matters. As a priest of the Protestant 
Episcopal church and as a clerical teacher in a Church 
School for 2 years the author has had occasion to talk 
with many and to see and feel at first hand this grow¬ 
ing interest on the part of people who all too often 
do not know where to begin. It is a tragic thing to see 
the questing of human souls after religious truth 
when actually they have not yet any idea as to what 
religion itself means. This is the only excuse for add¬ 
ing further words to the voluminous writings already 
issued on the subject of religion and Christianity. It 
is the author’s hope that these pages may be a simple 
presentation of the broad concepts involved in a re¬ 
ligious life. It is hoped that this presentation though 
inevitably colored by the author’s own denominational 
convictions, may be broad enough to be of some aid 
to those of any denomination or of no denomination. 

There will be no attempt herein to argue the facts 
of religion. The existence of a god is unprovable; it 
is only demonstrable. The fact of the Christian faith 
is unprovable. It is for that reason we call it the Chris¬ 
tian faith — not the Christian proof. The varying dif¬ 
ferences and opinions amongst denominations will not 
concern the reader here. There are multitudinous books 
upon such subjects in any good library or bookstore. 
The purpose herein is to present a simple and elemen¬ 
tary introduction to the field of religion in general and 
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specifically to the faith of Christianity. Some of the 
great problems of theology and morality which will 
be raised in these pages are not raised for exhaustive 
commentary but only that the layman, not familiar 
with religious matters, may know that they exist and 
that he may know their implications for his life. The 
purpose of this book is elementary and fundamental, 
not complex nor argumentative. 
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An Elementary Introduction to 
Religion and Christianity 

Chapter I 

“WHAT IS RELIGION?” 

It will be best at the very beginning of our consider¬ 
ations to form in our minds some idea of what religion 
is, its general nature, and where it fits into the large 
field of living experience. This chapter will be given 
over to such considerations. 

Religion in some form or another is inescapable for 
every man. There is no such thing as a person who has 
no religion at all. As far back in history as the re¬ 
corded page reveals, some form or other of religion 
is to be found in all civilizations and amongst all 
known people. From the most ancient times down 
through the ages to the modern day, from the most 
primitive forms of society down to the pseudo-sophis¬ 
ticated, cafe society of 1954 A.D., we find some form 
of religion. Always man has sought for something 
that lies beyond his own material experience. Man has 
always sought for something which is beyond the im¬ 
mediate perception of his senses. Religion is a univer¬ 
sal phenomenon found amongst all civilizations and 
all known peoples, in many guises and in many forms; 
but always it is to be found. 
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Religion, in whatever kind or form or by whatever 
name it may be known, is one of the inescapable facts 
of human experience: Buddhism, Shintoism, Moham¬ 
medanism, Christianity, Materialism, Judaism, Agnos¬ 
ticism, or Communism — these are all of them, to 
greater or lesser degrees, forms of religion. They are 
all of them structures of thought and of experience 
to which a man is apt to attach himself, feeling that 
here is something greater than himself, that will bring 
purpose and fulfillment into his life. 

Whether it be a worship of that which lies outside 
himself or of that which lies within, religion is a 
universal necessity for every man. We may well ask 
why this is so. The answer is very plain. The reason 
is that every man must feel in his life some purpose 
and some meaning to his existence; there must be in 
every individual’s living experience, unless he would 
be mad, some principle or some force which makes 
him feel that he is more than mere flotsam and jetsom. 

We revolve in our lives in the midst of a vast mul¬ 
tiplicity of experience, of facts and of various possible 
destinies. It is the absence of any stability ’midst 
multiplicity that very often produces in a man mad¬ 
ness or neuroticism. Religion in one form or another 
is necessary as a correlation of life’s multiplicity. It is 
the principle of stability; it is the principle of purpose; 
it is the choice of a destiny. 

There are many people in this world today who will 
say, “I have no religion.” Yet if we stop to consider 
seriously and honestly the picture as we find it, it 
becomes very evident in short order that every man 
has a religion of some kind. Whether he wants it or 
not is beside the point; every man has some kind of 
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religion; something for which he works, in which he 
feels that he finds himself in his fullest possibilities, 
in which he feels he can fulfill himself. Whether it be 
a worship of money, or of power, of love or of business, 
whatever it is that gives to each man the basic pur¬ 
pose and intention and the fundamental drive of his 
life, that, in a very broad sense, can be said to be his 
religion. Religion is the inescapable drive and the 
impulse for purpose and for intention in our lives. 

As such, religion is a completion. All of us, taking 
ourselves just as ourselves and nothing more, recog¬ 
nize the fact that we are incomplete. We recognize 
the fact that we need something or someone to com¬ 
plete our personality. We need that which will draw 
out of us all our greatest possibilities. Love, for ex¬ 
ample, the understanding of another, completes that 
part of us which cries out for companionship and for 
sympathy. Money and power complete those person¬ 
alities which cry out for domination over others. 
Praise and fame complete the personalities which 
must have the ego expanded and exalted. Every man 
looks for something which will make him feel that he 
is what he is meant to be. Every man looks for that 
which will make him feel that he has accomplished 
himself. Unless he finds it he is a restless and unhappy 
man because he feels incomplete. He is not accom¬ 
plished. He is not fulfilled. He does not have com¬ 
panionship or he has not the domination which he 
seeks or his ego has not enough praise or fame in 
the world. Religion is a universal groping for that 
which will complete the personality which otherwise 
feels by itself incomplete. 

Furthermore, religion is that which makes a man 
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feel at ease, which makes him feel at home in the 
spheres of experience. First of all, religion makes us 
feel at home in life. When we examine life with its 
vast complexities, we seek that which will make us feel 
at ease ’midst such otherwise confusing variations. 
The tremendous and frightening scope of human life 
set in the midst of this vast and endless universe 
drives many people to seek that which will make them 
feel that they have a meaning for existence. Religion 
is that which makes us feel that we really belong to 
life and that we are not here by sheer accident. 

Such are our brief considerations of the nature of 
religion in its fundamental aspect and in relation to 
the impulses and the drives of human personality. 

1 et we must ask into what arrangement of our life 
does this drive for the completion of the personality 
fit? Where, in all our drives for completion, does the 
experience of religion belong? 

The general learning and general science of man¬ 
kind would seem to divide itself into three over-all 
fields. The first field, perhaps the fundamental field, 
is that of pure science, such as biology, physics, chem¬ 
istry or mathematics. It is the purpose of these pure 
sciences to discover the naked and disinterested truths. 
It discovers the “Whats” of life. The second field 
would seem to be that of the applied sciences, those 
sciences which take the knowledge which mankind has 
garnered in his life and puts the naked and disinter¬ 
ested truths of the universe to work. For example 
there is the field of politics (and “politics” is here 
used in its broadest sense), wherein the subject of 
political science and of social science attempt to seek 
out how man can live with himself in peace and har- 
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mony, using the disinterested truths discovered for us 
by pure science. 

If we move on out into a larger sphere of expe¬ 
rience and of life we discover that there is the field 
of philosophy. Philosophy with its subdivisions of 
Morality and Ethics, attempts to erect, ’midst the 
multiplicities of life, a balanced view of the whole, 
weaving into a balanced system the truths of pure 
science and the application of those truths by the ap¬ 
plied sciences. Not a minor job of philosophy is to fit 
new truths into the old system or, if necessary, 
abandon the old systems and erect new ones which 
will comprehend the new disinterested truths as they 
are discovered. The pure scientists are apt to ask the 
question in life: “So what?” Philosophy is apt to ask 
the question: “But why?” It is the answer to the ques¬ 
tion “But why?” that becomes the center of correla¬ 
tion for our lives. The “why” of our lives is the re¬ 
ligion of our lives. Philosophy always leads to Re¬ 
ligion. 

Now there is a very close parallel between these 
general fields of human knowledge and the individual 
personality of a man. Each person in life has to be 
at one time or another, the pure scientist, the applied 
scientist, the philosopher, the politician. Indeed, there 
are times when he 'has to be all four at once, and this 
brings us to the question of where religion fits into 
the individual’s life. 

At some time in each life a man finds himself cut 
off from familiar influences. Up to this time it has 
been greatly these influences which have shaped the 
character and formed the personality of the child, 
then the adolescent, and even young manhood or 
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young womanhood. When, however, such influences 
are removed, what then will shape the character and 
form the personality? Of course, the personality of a 
man is never completely formed. He is always still 
growing and changing and either improving or de¬ 
teriorating. To each one who reads these pages there 
is the fact facing him, tihat there are yet many changes 
to ponder in his life for good and for evil. The great 
question which he must decide is which he is going 
to choose and why he is going to choose what he does 
choose. What is to be the principle, what is to be the 
basis upon which he will choose? 

Will he be the pure scientist choosing from the 
principle of the law of the land? The law deals in 
disinterested facts. Situations and events are either 
permitted or not permitted. A thing merely is or is 
not. One may or he may not. These are pure facts of 
the law. Is he to live by the Letter of the Law ? 

Or is the individual to set up as the principle of 
choice in his life, the principles of reason which would 
correspond to the work of the applied scientist? Is our 
life to be based purely upon putting the laws and the 
facts of life to work, and assimilating together the 
facts which we have experienced? Will this be suffi¬ 
cient to fulfill the purposes of our lives? 

We may, perhaps, choose a basis of morality for 
our lives. To choose a basis of morality for living 
corresponds to the philosopher, for it is merely, at 
heart, a balancing of the whole. 

Before one can choose a principle of life he must 
first of all answer a fundamental question: “What 
does the world mean to him?” What relationship 
does he feel that his personality is going to have to 
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this whole cosmic structure and complexity in which 
we live? To what purpose is he going to be the scien¬ 
tist or the philosopher or the politician or the applied 
scientist in the growth and development of his possi¬ 
bilities? 

It is the religion of the individual which makes for 
him, then, this decision, which answers for him the 
why of living. Religion is that particular frame of 
reference of life which gives purpose to all correla¬ 
tions and activity. The sciences tell us how and what. 
Philosophy correlates the products of science and of 
knowledge. Religion gives the purpose of this correla¬ 
tion. Religion is the correlative bond of experience. 
Religion is the correlative bond of living. It is the 
purpose of life. It is the end of all intentions. It is the 
frame of reference which gives meaning and purpose 
to experience. 

As such, religion is then the completion, it is the 
fulfillment of the human personality. Religion is not, 
then, a closed kind of expression, but it is an opening 
up of the personality into infinite possibilities. It is 
the opening up of our lives to whatever purpose we 
may put there for ourselves, or to whatever purpose 
we may feel has been put there for us. 

Religion of some kind is inescapable. The question 
is: what kind of religion do we have? 
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Chapter II 

“EMOTION AND REASON” 

Any given situation in the life of a man will be 
found to involve decisions and responses which must 
be arrived at by use of the elements of our nature 
which we call Emotion and Reason. Emotion is to be 
considered as that force or element which makes us 
do what we do without any particular reference to our 
reasoning power. The concept of emotion as being 
merely the quality of liking or disliking is too narrow 
a concept for our considerations here. Emotion, in 
its literal meaning, means “to be moved out of, to be 
moved away from.” Emotion is that force or combina¬ 
tion of forces which, without regard to our reason, 
makes us move from one decision to another or from 
one mental attitude to another. The power of reason 
needs little definition. It is that ability of the human 
mind to assimilate facts, connotations and experiences 
and to analyze all of these in order to draw conclu¬ 
sions which are logical and true. Reason, as such, is 
not necessarily, as many people think, a synonym for 
proof. A reasonable conclusion is by no means synony¬ 
mous with a proven fact. This distinction must be 
constantly borne in mind by any person interested in 
discussing or investigating the field of ethics, of re¬ 
ligion or of philosophy. Certain it is, however, that 
reason and emotion together are the governing factors 
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in a man’s response to any given situation or corpus 
of knowledge. 

Such an analysis may seem simple upon superficial 
examination, yet it must be warned that the interrela¬ 
tionship of emotion to reason is a highly complex and 
debatable area. The purpose at this time is a general 
analysis of that relationship of emotion to reason on 
the basis of fundamental principles. 

In any situation, an undue stress upon either emo¬ 
tion or reason with disregard of the other, will lead 
to an off-balance decision. So, too, any life which is 
lived primarily upon the basis of one or the other of 
these two elements without due regard to the other 
will result in being an off-balance life. 

The great ideological conflict today between com¬ 
munism and democracy is fundamentally a conflict 
between two social units, one over-stressing reason 
and the other over-stressing emotion. Fundamentally, 
without regard to human nature, without regard to 
the dignity and integrity of human beings, without 
regard to the rights of an individual in the eyes of 
God, the communistic system of thought is a coldly 
reasonable and logical ideology. We of the democratic 
philosophy oppose it with heartfelt strength, yet at 
the same time often over-stressing the sentimental or 
emotional aspects of the democratic ideology. The 
weakness of each system is the strength of the other, 
and each system needs very badly some of the stress 
of quality which the other system makes totally its 
own. Communism needs greatly the emotional under¬ 
standing of man as a higher order of life, as a being 
of integrity and free will, which it denies. Democracy 
needs very greatly a recognition of the inevitability 
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of the social unit. It needs very greatly the mandate 
of a total commitment upon the individual personality 
which reason would supply. 

Reason, in its proper use, leads to the organization 
of all knowledge upon the foundation of basic princi¬ 
ples. Emotion leads to the use of this knowledge upon 
the foundation of innate and sometimes unconscious 
desires. Both emotion and reason are necessary to a 
balanced living, to a balanced personality in the in¬ 
dividual. 

When emotion is over-stressed in the life of an 
individual and that man comes to live by his “feelings” 
alone, he becomes the kind of person who does what 
he does simply because something impels him to do it. 
He cannot logically analyze his actions — indeed half 
the time he does not try. The reader well knows the 
type of person who lives almost entirely within his 
or her joy, grief, hate or love. Actually, this is of 
course a purely sensuous kind of life. There is the man 
who is a hateful man because he is full of hate; there 
is the morbid woman because she is full of grief and 
she allows her emotion to dominate the rest of her 
life. Such people become very little more than animals 
because they deny the operation of their reason. They 
do whatever they feel like doing when they feel like 
doing it. Animals, of course, live primarily by emotion. 
A dog can be trained not to misbehave in the house, 
yet such behavior is only because he knows that mis¬ 
behavior brings punishment. His behavior is through 
the emotion of fear. 

Yet man is more than just an animal. He is above 
all, a rational human being capable of thought and 
of reason, of concepts and logical conclusions. Man 
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cannot be what he is meant to be when he lives purely 
by the emotions. On the other hand, reason is very 
often overstressed by individuals. It is true that reason 
is what makes us different from the rest of the animal 
world; yet reason alone produces a cold, calculating 
machine imbedded in human flesh. If we live purely 
by reason we cut ourselves off from most of our con¬ 
tacts with other people and with society. We actually 
produce in ourselves a state of extreme loneliness; 
and loneliness is neither a natural state for mankind 
nor is it one in which he is meant to be. 

We may be just and we may be moral in our lives 
if we live by pure reason alone, but we will not have 
such qualities as mercy, love, beauty or sympathy, 
to any appreciable degree. Such gentle qualities are 
the products of our emotions — they are not the 
products of reason. Pure reason, undefiled by emotion, 
would call all such qualities wasted energy. In the 
famous character of Scrooge from Dickens’ “Christ¬ 
mas Carol” we have an excellent example of a man 
who lives purely by reason alone. The starvation of 
people, he says, will reduce the surplus population. 
This is actually a perfectly reasonable conclusion. Pure 
reason might easily and logically dictate war as a 
good thing because it reduces the surplus population 
of the world. 

Jonathan Swift, in his famous little pamphlet called 
“A Modest Proposal” proposed a solution to the 
potato famine in Ireland. The solution was very simple 
—to kill off a certain proportion of the population and 
reduce the proportions of population and food to a 
proper balance. Now from a coldly reasonable, un¬ 
emotional viewpoint this is a sound proposition. To 
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all people at the time it appeared, of course, as it does 
to us — either as the satire it was meant to be, or as 
the horrifying suggestion of a depraved man; and 
that is because it is our emotions which call upon the 
value of human life. If we live by pure reason we 
become un-human, because man is more than pure 
reason. He is also partly emotional. Pure reason alone 
also denies a part of ourselves. 

Pure reason will lead to the value of man being 
miniscule in comparison to the great clinical destinies 
and purposes of the human race. Pure emotion will 
lead to the chaos of individuality carried to the ex¬ 
treme. Emotion must balance reason, and we must 
have our wills sufficiently under control so that we will 
direct our bodies and our actions into that path which 
our balanced emotion and reason will choose. Our 
wills must be the expression of a balanced self; they 
must be the result of emotion and reason checked 
against each other. 

So, too, in the field of religion, these two elements 
of human life must maintain a balance. There are 
those who are kept from a reasonable faith because 
they cannot experience and have proof of the content 
of that faith. These are those whose religious life 
must be directed purely by reason though, strangely 
enough, in every other sphere of their existence they 
allow emotion to play a large part. On the other hand 
we have those tragic souls whose religious faith is 
based purely upon emotion. They deny the place of 
reason in their religion and thus find themselves in a 
great conflict between the discoveries of modern 
science, of scholarship and of knowledge on the one 
hand, and their emotional feelings about their faith 
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on the other hand. In either case we have a personality 
which is out of balance in its religious sphere. A per¬ 
son who is to investigate religion must do so with a 
conscious balance of emotion and reason, else his con¬ 
clusions will be off balance and, as a result, unsatis¬ 
factory. No man can find success in his religion either 
by saying, “It must be proved to me” or by saying, 
“I must feel it.” 
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Chapter III 

“THE BROKENNESS OF HUMAN NATURE” 

The history of man’s thought has always revolved 
around the realization that somewhere and somehow 
man has become out of joint with the universe and 
with the circumstances which surround his life. A study 
of the history of man’s thought reveals a constant 
awareness of something being wrong in our relation¬ 
ship to life and to each other. Indeed there is a pro¬ 
found consciousness amongst the philosophers of a 
rift existing between man and the complexities of his 
universe. Philosophy, morality and ethics, which are 
themselves attempts to balance the multiplicities of 
life, all stem from this consciousness. 

All civilizations have risen and fallen on the idea 
of putting man where each particular civilization feels 
he ought to be. A civilization arises out of a group of 
men living together in society striving to fulfill the 
possibilities of that social unit. Civilizations rise and 
progress only as long as there is consciousness on the 
part of their members that there is something still to 
be done toward the perfection of mankind. On the 
contrary, civilizations fall and decline at that point 
when the consciousness of something yet to be done 
has become lost, when people are no longer conscious 
of anything that needs to be improved in circum¬ 
stances, in environment or in the nature of humanity 
itself. The real fall and decline of the Roman Empire 
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began at that point in its history when the Romans 
became assured that theirs was the highest point of 
human perfection possible to achieve. It was when 
they began to think that they had achieved the ulti¬ 
mate in civilization that the decline of their own civili¬ 
zation began. 

The vast majority of serious thought by the thinkers 
of the ages has revolved around a consideration of 
the problem of what makes the situation of mankind 
out of joint with itself and with the universe. Some 
have said that the answer to the problem is simply 
that man doesn’t understand the universe, that man 
doesn’t know enough . These believe that when man 
has come to have a full knowledge of himself, of the 
earth and of the universe in which he lives, then he 
will have achieved his ultimate destiny. These writers 
believe that Knowledge is the answer to humanity’s 
dislocation in life. Others say that man does not yet 
have enough control of nature . These thinkers believe 
that the answer to man’s dislocation, to man’s sense 
of being out of joint with life as it ought to be, lies 
in technical and scientific advancements. Such people 
would have us believe that the ultimate answer to 
humanity’s happiness lies in an utter and complete 
control of nature and of the laws of the physical world. 
Still others say that man doesn’t know himself enough 
as yet, and that above all man does not control himself . 
According to this last group the answer to man’s 
problem lies in the control of ourselves — not in 
knowledge nor in technical applications of our knowl¬ 
edge. 

We have then three general alternative solutions to 
the problem of man’s consciousness that something 
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is wrong in his relationship to himself and the world. 
Either we don’t know enough or we haven’t yet dis¬ 
covered enough applications of what we do know, or 
something is wrong with us. 

Is the answer that we don’t know enough? It is a 
very attractive answer which would seem to point to 
the ultimate panacea of humanity simply through the 
acquiring of knowledge. We think of scholars of his¬ 
tory and of the present day as being on the whole 
gentle, peace-loving people, living quiet and good 
lives, morally upright, honest and sincere men. Surely 
they are the kind of men we should all like to be in 
the gentleness of their lives and in their understanding 
of human nature and in the apparent happiness of 
their existence. May it not well be, then, that the 
answer to the problem of human nature lies in knowl¬ 
edge and scholarship? Yet we must answer first the 
enigma of such men as Alcibiades, Alexander the 
Great, Frederick II, Philip II, or of Richelieu — all 
of them scholars, fine scholars, yet at the same time 
warlike and cruelly predatory men. When we see be¬ 
fore us, spread out on the pages of history, a com¬ 
bination of great scholarship and cruelty, of gentle¬ 
ness and of barbaric warfare as in the case of Freder¬ 
ick Hohenstaufen II, the answer of knowledge and 
scholarship wouldn’t seem to be enough. 

Perhaps, then, the answer is that we have not yet 
discovered enough application of our knowledge. Cer¬ 
tainly as we look at the modern world with all its 
modern advancements in medicine and in social living, 
with all its comforts, its luxuries, its mass production 
of more things for more people, we may well be par¬ 
doned for thinking that the application of knowledge 
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may be the answer to the world’s unrest. And yet it is 
strange if this be so, that mankind is no further away 
from hate and from war than he was 2,000 years ago. 
He is no further away from injustice in the 20th Cen¬ 
tury than he was in the 1st Century, A.D. It is strange 
if the application of knowledge is the answer, that 
just as many of the world’s peoples are starving and 
going cold today as ever before. To any thinking 
person the pure sciences and technical advances of 
applied knowledge are clearly not the answer to human 
nature’s dislocation with itself. 

Could it be, then, that there is something wrong 
in ourselves, in our minds, in our souls? Could it be 
that the answer to humanity’s unrest with himself and 
with the world lies within himself and only within 
himself? Could it be that the answer to our problem 
is the fact that mankind misuses the knowledge and 
the applications of that knowledge which have been 
given him? There seems little to contradict and cer¬ 
tainly everything to affirm such a belief. But if some¬ 
thing is wrong in us then what is it? What is the basic 
cause of man’s wilfulness? What is the basic reason 
for the disruption of man’s social units? What is the 
cause for the unsatisfying conclusion to our intents 
and our works? 

In seeking such an answer varying questions imme¬ 
diately arise. Is the human being essentially cruel, 
dishonest or mean, sadistic or immoral? Are we essen¬ 
tially all these things or any one of them? Obviously 
not. How then, does a man become cruel, dishonest, 
sadistic or immoral, as many men do? The answer is 
that he becomes so by means of his religion. He be¬ 
comes what he is by means of the purpose to which 
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he dedicates his life. He becomes whatever he is by 
that conception of himself, by that demand which he 
places upon himself, which above all he tries to fulfill. 
When a man in his life seeks the fulfillment of his 
personality through power and the domination of 
others he always becomes, in the end, cruel and sadis¬ 
tic. When a man seeks to fulfill himself through the 
exaltation of his ego at the expense of others (and no 
man’s ego can be exalted except at the expense of 
others) he always becomes, in the end, immoral and 
dishonest. 

Religion is, we saw in the first chapter, the giving 
of ourselves to something that is greater than our¬ 
selves — the placing of ourselves in a frame of refer¬ 
ence which gives purpose and content to our lives. 
Religion is giving ourselves to a structure of thought 
or a principle of living within which we feel we can 
become what we are convinced we ought to become. 
Religion is the full development of the possibilities of 
our personalities. Man, of course, is free to choose 
his religion. We are not made to be what we are 
against our wills. In the end we choose in one way or 
another to become just exactly what we are. 

Now there is one thing a normal man will never 
choose and that is loneliness. Man is a companionable 
animal. He needs companionship on the physical level 
of living. He cannot stand alone and be happy or con¬ 
tent. In our spiritual lives, also, we need something 
to which we belong, to which we give and from which 
we receive companionship or solace. At the same time, 
the basic drive of the human being, whether it be 
expressed in biological, spiritual or psychological 
terms, is to fulfill himself. To do this he must have a 
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frame of reference for his life. He chooses a frame 
of reference. Then the trouble is that a man so often 
chooses the wrong frame of reference. He generally 
chooses the frame of reference which makes things the 
easiest for him; and while we are free to choose, we 
must never forget the fact that usually the easiest 
choice is not necessarily the wisest or the right choice. 

Now religion is also more than just this choosing 
of a frame of reference for life. It is also making the 
total commitment of ourselves to this frame of refer¬ 
ence, of setting up a standard which will command the 
complete commitment of ourselves to itself, and will 
make us choose in this life between alternatives ac¬ 
cording to a set standard and principle,. This is true 
of any religion whatever kind it may be. 

The basic trouble with human nature is that we too 
often choose the frame of reference of self-pride and 
of loneliness. Pride is, of course, the basic cause of 
all the evil in the world. Yet we have said that every 
man has a religion. Whence, then, does pride come? 
It comes from a religion that is not greater than we 
are. It comes from a religion which is unworthy of 
ourselves as rational, thinking human beings. Knowl¬ 
edge is no greater than we, for knowledge would not 
exist were we not here to know the facts which con¬ 
stitute knowledge. Science is no greater than we, for 
we are the scientists who create the scientific systems 
by which we live. Both knowledge and science are 
helpless until we use them.* The only possible thing 
or form of religion which is greater than a rational 


*Thus a religion of knowledge or of science only is a religion of 
loneliness; for it is, in the long run, a religion of the self. 
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personality and which will not produce a religion of 
loneliness is another rational personality, or some 
One, or what we call God. Yet again, though we know 
this, we insist still upon choosing pride. We choose 
not to submit ourselves to another personality. We 
feel we are too good to commit ourselves fully to 
another person or to another mind. Or we are afraid 
of the suppression of ourselves because we know it 
will mean change in our lives. A human being becomes 
cruel or dishonest, sadistic or immoral when he chooses 
as his religion — as his frame of reference for living 
a purpose or an end which is less great and less 
personal than himself. Human nature is always mak¬ 
ing the self its religion; therefore, human nature is 
never satisfied with itself or with its circumstances of 
life. We are, as it were, on a spiritual treadmill, run¬ 
ning ourselves to exhaustion because we insist upon 
staying on the treadmill which is pride-in-self, rather 
than leaping to the ground and surging ahead to a 
goal greater than ourselves. If we have no purpose 
but what is in ourselves, how can we ever advance 
beyond ourselves? 

Religion is the relationship of a man to his god. 
It is his choosing of a proper frame of reference for 
his life which is greater than he is and to which he can 
and will wholly commit himself with all his intents and 
purposes, desires, ambitions and abilities. The Chris¬ 
tian religion specifically is the relationship of a man to 
God, whom he believes to be a personal, commanding 
god. The Christian religion is the religion for a man 
who knows, realizes and admits that he is out of kilter 
with his nature and with his possibilities because of 
the frame of reference for his life which he has 
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chosen. The Christian religion is held by that man 
who knows that it is only through the changing of our 
personalities that the world can be changed. It is held 
by that man who knows that he can realize his fullest 
self and his highest potentialities, not through knowl¬ 
edge nor through techniques, nor through fear, but 
only through a changed personality — by means of a 
full and complete commitment to that which alone is 
greater than human personality — a godly or divine 
personality. 
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Chapter IV 

“THE SACRAMENTAL PRINCIPLE” 

Whatever view a man holds toward what might be 
called the “sacramental principle” determines a major 
part of the attitude of his life. The human being finds 
himself surrounded by Matter. He lives in his body, 
which is made up of chemical elements, in an environ¬ 
ment built upon physical matter and in a universe con¬ 
sisting of Matter. Yet, since very early in man’s pro¬ 
gress there has always been present in his mind the 
knowledge that matter is not all that there is, that 
there is something else besides matter which is a part 
of our lives. It is part of the early knowledge of man 
that there is a spiritual element present within us, 
that there is something within us which is apart from 
our bodies, which enables us to think, to ponder such 
ideas as eternity, the nature of death, the mysteries of 
pain and sickness. There is that within us which enables 
us to think about the subject of matter and to pro¬ 
nounce judgments upon the world of matter. Man has 
a body; man also has a mind; and encased somewhere 
deep within that mind and body is what we call a 
spiritual element. There is, of course, a most intimate 
union between the mind and body, and yet, except for 
the extreme biological determinists and psychiatric 
schools of thought, man is conscious of the fact that 
both body and mind are in themselves separate and 
independent realities, no matter how intimately con- 
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nected they may be. As mankind matured, gradually 
he learned to control matter by means of his mind, 
and he came to look upon matter as being for the use 
of the mind. The minds of men have always sought 
for a satisfaction which lies beyond the ability of pure 
matter to achieve or to supply. The minds of men 
have always sought a satisfaction which, indeed, it 
would be beyond the ability of matter to desire. Mat¬ 
ter comes to be seen as a means to an end — as a 
means to some purpose for the spiritual or the mindful 
side of man’s nature. It is just at this point that we 
come face to face with the sacramental principle of 
life. 

The sacramental principle is the use of matter in 
order to attain a spiritual result. This principle is used 
constantly by humanity. In the realms of both music 
and art, for example, use is made of material products, 
in the forms of musical instruments, of brushes and 
paints, in order to achieve a result which appeals 
primarily to the mind, to the spirit of man. Material 
means are here made use of for the purpose of achiev¬ 
ing an esthetic beauty and a spiritual experience. In 
the realm of writing, the material means of the printed 
word and the use of paper is used often for the same 
purposes as that of music and art, but also for a 
further purpose of disseminating knowledge. This is 
the use of matter to attain a spiritual result. All life, 
in fact, becomes in a sense sacramental the very mo¬ 
ment that a purpose to life is introduced. We certainly 
cannot live without making use of physical means for 
existence and for survival; therefore, the moment we 
dedicate our lives to any purpose other than a purely 
physical one, we transform the activity of our lives 
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into a sacrament, using the physical side of our living 
toward the attainment of a spiritual or mental desire 
or purpose. We are all of us, if we have any purpose 
to life at all, sacramental beings. 

Of course the word “sacrament” and the idea of 
the sacramental principle of life has come to have a 
particularly religious connotation. Indeed, this causes 
no surprise since religion takes the principle of a sacra¬ 
ment and raises it to the ultimate, in using it as a 
means of man’s communication with Almighty God. 
To be religious in any sense at all we have to use 
matter of some kind or description. Even a so-called 
purely spiritual meditation by the eastern mystic uses 
the matter of the brain cells. There is no kind of human 
activity which does not use matter. This is especially 
true in the religious sphere. Of course, the extreme 
example of the sacramental use of matter in religion 
would be the Roman Catholic or the Eastern Orthodox 
celebration of the Mass, wherein a great deal of 
ritualistic matter is used in order to attain a religious 
expression resulting in a spiritual experience for the 
participants. However, even on the extreme other side 
of the scale, the Quakers, noted for the simplicity of 
their worship, require for that worship the physical 
presence of others to attain what they call the “sacra¬ 
mental silence.” 

The sacramental principle in itself is universal for 
both religious and non-religious people. What religion 
does is to expand the sacramental principle beyond the 
mere limits of body and mind. It sees that as there is 
in a man both mind and matter, so, too, in the totality 
of all existence there is the corollary of the Creator 
and the created. The created is matter and the Creator 
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is spirit; yet in that which has been created there is 
to be seen the mind and personality of the human 
being. So, too, in the Creator there must be mind and 
personality, else the creation is greater than its Crea¬ 
tor. 

Mankind constitutes a spiritual element within a 
vast physical creation. God is a spiritual element out¬ 
side of his creation. The sacramental principle is the 
same for each in the relationship of man to matter 
and of God to creation. What is more natural then, 
than that man’s union with God, which is man’s ulti¬ 
mate desire, should be achieved through the principle 
which is common to both! The religious use of the 
sacramental principle is for the purpose of man’s com¬ 
munication with God within the historic process of 
God’s acting upon the world of man. God expresses 
his spiritual will and personality through those physi¬ 
cal means which man is able to understand. As such, 
the sacramental principle, religiously speaking, de¬ 
clares life to be more than a physical existence. It 
asserts the reality of a spiritual existence; it asserts 
the reality of God. It asserts this in opposition to the 
concept of a purely physical world and life known 
only through our physical senses. Furthermore, the 
sacramental principle asserts the fact of an invasion 
of our purely physical world by the spiritual power of 
God. It asserts the superiority of the spirit over the 
physical, of mind over the body, of God over the 
world. It asserts the concern of mind for the welfare 
of the body, of God for his creation. It asserts the 
working of the mind for the highest development of 
the ultimate good, of God’s working for the ultimate 
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destiny of mankind, which is to be found in perfect 
peace and harmony and truth. 

Above all, the sacramental principle asserts that 
man as a being both of body and of spirit, can par¬ 
ticipate in both spheres of existence: the physical and 
the spiritual. 

If we examine the world of nature we find that there 
are, generally speaking, four different levels of exis¬ 
tence. Each higher level includes the level below it, 
yet at the same time is quite distinct from it. At the 
lowest level there is the inorganic world which con¬ 
sists of “dead” matter (though science would seem 
to be showing us, these days, that there is no such 
thing as “dead” matter). This world consists of such 
elements as stones and sand, that which just exists 
and does not grow of its own accord or diminish of 
its own accord. This is the inorganic world subject to 
primitive laws of gravitation and cohesion. On the 
level above this inorganic world there is the organic 
world which contains such elements as dirt, vegetables, 
grass, growing and living things. These elements are 
subject to an entirely different set of laws from the 
inorganic world, yet at the same time they contain 
the former laws of gravitation and cohesion. Above 
the organic world there is the level of animal life 
which has its own peculiar laws and conditions of 
growth, of eating, of locomotion. The fourth level is 
that of man who differs from the level of animal life 
in that he is a rational and moral form of life. He is 
a self-conscious form of existence. He is the animal 
who can use logic and rationality, who can evolve a 
system of mathematics and who can understand the 
intricate laws governing the world of physics, of chem- 
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istry and biology. Above all, however, man is the 
animal who is innately conscious of right and wrong. 
He is the animal that is capable of adding purpose 
*o his existence. 

Each one of these levels of life would surely appear 
supernatural and miraculous from the point of view 
of the level below it. Yet none of them is lawless, 
arbitrary or capricious, though the higher the level 
of life, the more complex, the more intricate are its 
laws. 

It has always been the belief of religion that above 
these familiar orders there is another order of exis¬ 
tence —« an existence which is untramelled by physical 
matter. Mankind lives on the border of life between 
his own order and the order of the spiritual, the super¬ 
natural world — the world of God who is the Creator 
of all the orders. Throughout the experience of man¬ 
kind is seen, time and time again, glimpses of the 
operation of the laws of this highest of all spheres, 
working in our sphere of mankind; but always work¬ 
ing through the means of the physical matter which 
we can understand. Especially is this so in the use of 
religious sacraments. 

It is the belief of the Christian faith that man is 
able, through a special spiritual consciousness, by use 
of the highest level of the sacramental principle, to 
have communication with and to know something of 
this purely spiritual sphere. This is because man is a 
sacramental being capable of the use of matter for the 
attaining of purely spiritual ends. 

The sacramental principle in religion asserts the 
belief that it is possible for the power of the highest 
level of existence (that is, of God) to work through 
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the sacramental use of the mind of man upon our 
spirits, upon our personalities and through us upon 
the world. It is an assertion of the power and of the 
mandate of God over all his creation. It is an asser¬ 
tion of our responsibility to respond to that mandate 
and to allow the principle of sacramentalism to 
operate. 

The sacramental principle asserts the use of matter 
to attain spiritual ends, the absolute superiority of 
spiritual realities over physical realities, and the fact 
that man is by nature a sacramental being. It asserts 
that the Creator values most highly in all His creation 
the spiritual realities therein. It asserts that all life 
is a sacrament as we use our physical properties for 
the growth of our spirits. It asserts, above all, that 
the Creator breaks through into our conscious sphere 
continually, using both our physical and spiritual abili¬ 
ties for the growth of man into his proper destiny of 
peace and harmony. It asserts the possible communion 
of Man with God, here in this earthly life. 
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Chapter V 

“THE PROBLEM OF EVIL” 

From the beginning of man’s thought there has 
always been the intellectual struggle of explaining the 
existence of evil. Pain, sickness, death, injustice, in¬ 
equality to the point of suppression, undeserved suf¬ 
fering — all these elements have plagued man as long 
as history reveals. They would appear on the surface 
to be a part of our essential nature. Man has always 
quested for an answer to these mysteries of life. In¬ 
deed, all religions, in a sense, may be said to be at¬ 
tempts to answer these questions. And there have been 
many different answers in the attempt to explain the 
inevitable presence of evil and how to control it. It is 
proper that we examine a variety of these answers. 

The eastern religions,* as a whole, have fundamen¬ 
tally the same answer to the problem of evil. The 
eastern religions are essentially totalistic religions of 
absorption. A true reality, they say, is to be found 
only in the complete absorption of the individual per¬ 
sonality into the total personality of the one sole¬ 
being of all totality whom they call Brahman-Atman. 
Evil, therefore, to the Oriental, does not truly exist. 
If everything is divine (and the eastern religions con¬ 
sider that Braham-Atman is the totality of all exis¬ 
tence) then everything must be good, and evil is only 


*By Eastern Religions is meant Hinduism, Buddhism and their many 
Oriental derivatives. 
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an illusion which has been created by humanity’s in¬ 
sistent demand for individuality apart from Brahman- 
Atman. There is the famous Hindu prayer: “Lead 
me from the unreal to the real, from darkness to the 
light, from death to immortality.” The parallelism in 
this prayer between “unreal” and “death” and “real” 
and “immortality” cannot pass unnoticed. Death, 
sickness or pain are all a mirage. Life itself is a mir- 
age. Buddha said, “Life is suffering, thus no suffering's 
befall the man who is not attached to name and form 
and who calls nothing his own.” What is “name and 
form” if it is not an attempt at individuality? In the 
eastern religions the cause of evil is ignorance or, at 
the very least, an obstinate denial of reality. All 
totality is One. We insist on trying to make the One 
into many. Thus we corrupt reality; we disturb the 
organic and the spiritual unity of the cosmos, and as 
we create conditions of disturbance we call those dis¬ 
turbances evil. The Oriental would have us recognize 
our oneness with his pantheistic god and he would 
have us lessen the disturbances in this world by gaining 
absorption with the One totality. 

As we lessen the inner revolt of the cosmic unity 
we thus eventually destroy all evil, all suffering, sick¬ 
ness, pain or even death; for we no longer desire in¬ 
dividual life which is in itself suffering and a form of 
revolt. By suppressing the desire of a personality we 
destroy the mirage of evil. 

Another answer to the problem of evil, which is to 
be found in the western world, is the answer of the 
Christian Scientists. Though a leap from Orientalism 
to Christian Science may seem great, it will be dis¬ 
covered that they are more akin than is perhaps real- 
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ized. The Christian Science church teaches that God 
is perfect; God is perfect love and perfect harmony. 
Out of perfection can come only perfection; there¬ 
fore, creation must be perfect because there can be 
no imperfection within the perfect. In perfect love 
there can be no hate or pride or sin; in perfect harmony 
there can be no discord, disturbance or pain. In per¬ 
fect life there can be no death. Therefore, all evil 
in this world is an error of our mortal mind. Pain, 
sickness and death are the results of erroneous thought 
— of thought which is out of harmony with God. 
Jesus Christ was the great scientist, the knowledge- 
holder, who brought to us the techniques of keeping 
our thoughts in complete harmony with God. Such 
harmony banishes evil from our lives. In her book, 
“Science and Health,” Mrs. Eddy, the founder of 
Christian Science, says, “Deny them (‘evil functions’) 
and they cease to exist.” 

Such a religion, on the surface, seems very Chris¬ 
tian and does not outwardly disturb the western mind, 
yet we must note that also in connection with the same 
problem Mrs. Eddy goes on to write in her “Science 
and Health”: “Nothing is real and eternal, nothing 
is spirit —but God and his ideal; evil has no reality.” 
Such a system is not so very far, after all, from the 
eastern religions. “Nothing is evil” is the dictum, 
based upon the denial of all reality apart from God 
and his ideal. The eastern religions say that nothing 
is evil based upon the denial of all reality apart from 
the one sole-being Brahman-Atman. 

It may well be that both the eastern religions and 
the Christian Science system have a profound truth, 
arrived at in different times and under different in- 
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spirations. Be that as it may, the Christian Science 
approach to evil is a Christianized and westernized 
form of the Hindu and Buddhist approaches. Chris¬ 
tian Science has westernized the eastern approach 
through its recognition of man’s existence (only, how¬ 
ever, as God’s spiritual idea). It has christianized 
the eastern conclusions by the introductions of Jesus 
Christ as the Supreme Scientist. Mrs. Eddy wrote 
further in her book, “Science and Health”: “In the 
19th Century I affix for all times the word science to 
Christianity, and error to personal sense.” Those who 
would care for further investigation and who would 
like to make a parallel examination of this statement 
with the Hindu or Buddhist doctrines of Samsara and 
Karma, would find an extraordinary affinity between 
the two. Eastern religions and Christian Science have 
fundamentally the same answer to the problem of 
evil; namely, the denial of evil. Evil has no reality. 
Both are a form of pure idealism; one is a belief in 
Pantheism, in which everything is God; the other is 
a belief in Pantheism, in which everything lies within 
God, yet God is somehow still above and beyond his 
creation. Whatever the theological distinction, their 
answer is the same: that evil simply is in the mind. 

At the other extreme we have the answer to evil as 
given by materialists. The materialists says that reality 
is fundamentally akin to the world of matter. Physical 
categories are sufficient for explaining all questions 
or mysteries; all reality can be explained in physical 
terms. If all reality is simply what we physically know 
or experience, then evil, as such, again ceases to exist. 
What we call evil, pain, suffering and death are simply 
mechanical or physical defects or the complete break- 
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down of the mechanical functions of the body. Death 
is merely the wearing out of a physical machine; moral 
evil is nothing but the defective use of economic, 
political or social practices. All moral evil, as such, 
will die out eventually as we learn the proper use of 
organic and physical functions of the body and of the 
laws of nature. Evil is merely a term for mechanical 
defects which will be fixed in time as we learn more 
facts about matter and how to use it. 

These three great systems, the Eastern Religions, 
Christian Science and Materialism, all give funda¬ 
mentally the same answer to the problem of evil— that 
evil does not exist. 

Examination must now be made of those systems 
which not only admit but affirm the existence of evil. 
The first of these systems to demand our attention is 
the very ancient concept of Dualism. Dualism is prob¬ 
ably one of the oldest explanations of the problem of 
evil. Dualists say that there is not only a power of 
good in existence but that there is also a power of 
evil, and that these two powers are opposing forces 
within the universe. The power of good expresses 
itself primarily in spiritual categories and through 
spiritual means. The power of evil expresses itself 
primarily in physical categories and through physical 
means. In the Dualist thought, Matter, or the world- 
stuff, becomes evil in itself, while spirit is good per se. 
All physical matter is essentially evil. Our spirits — 
our souls, if you will — are the only good in the world 
capable of being redemptive forces for the world. 
Life, to the Dualist, is essentially a struggle between 
the physical and the spiritual. Again, of course, we 
see here a split between mind and matter; but instead 
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of denying the reality of Matter, the Dualists assert 
the reality of Matter as the source of all evil — as 
the expression of evil. 

Dualism looks upon life as a vast battleground. It 
sees pain, sickness, death and suffering as being mere 
expressions of the material body which we must com¬ 
bat by our spiritual powers. Our souls are imprisoned 
in evil physicality. Our souls become the agents of the 
good power within the territories of the evil power, 
and our job, as agents, is to destroy evil by conquering 
through spiritual means all the physical and material 
aspects of life. Evil, to the Dualist, is a terribly inde¬ 
pendent reality, a conscious working force just as is 
the power of good. The only solution to the problem 
of evil is the growth of the spiritual life according to 
the dictates of the power of good in order to conquer 
and to subdue the power of the material. Dualism is 
the assertion of two independent equal powers sharply 
opposed, standing for evil and for good and residing 
respectively in matter and in mind. We are the chan¬ 
nels through which each power works against the 
other. We are the shock troops on a vast and super¬ 
natural plain of battle. 

This concept of Dualism, found in different guises 
and in different faiths, is not nearly so prevalent today 
as it has been in the past. Indeed, it is seldom found 
any longer in as strongly stated a position as above. 
It is a fast-dying concept of the solution of evil, and 
therefore does not warrant further attention. 

W^e have seen thus far two fundamental answers to 
the problem of evil. The first, as given by the Eastern 
Religions, by Christian Science, and by their strange 
bedfellow. Materialism, all deny that evil exists. The 
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first two deny evil’s existence because there is no 
reality apart from God and God cannot be evil. There¬ 
fore, evil is merely the result of the misuse of mind 
or of the insistence upon individual personality apart 
from the all-inclusive personality of God. The last 
denies the existence of evil because there is no mind 
or personality apart from Matter; so evil is merely 
a term used to describe purely mechanical defects. In 
either case evil in itself has no reality. 

The second solution so far seen in regard to this 
problem, is that evil, as the dualists assert, is a terri¬ 
ble, self-perpetuating, independent, thoughtful reality, 
co-equal with the reality of good; — expressing itself 
as a power through the physical part of existence. 

The Christian position on the problem of evil is, in 
a way, a synthesis of the two extremes, and must now 
occupy our attention. The orthodox Christian position 
in regard to the problem of evil is as follows: God 
created the world and in the world he placed man¬ 
kind. God’s creation was good and his intentions are 
that the world be an ultimate expression of his own 
supreme personality, of love and harmony. God’s 
creation was an expression of himself. 

As an expression of himself creation must contain 
the essential elements of God’s nature, and one of 
those foremost elements must be the freedom of will 
and of action. So man was created with freedom of 
will. Man was created with the freedom to choose 
between right and wrong. He was also created with 
a deep and abiding consciousness of a moral law to 
which he must give obedience and faithfulness. In 
order for man to be a whole personality, to be more 
than a puppet or a being of mechanical responses to a 
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given set of circumstances, he must be free to choose 
whether or not he will follow this moral law. The 
purpose of God for man and his creation was the 
expression of perfect love and harmony, and perfect 
love and harmony are impossible without, at least, 
the possible existence of hate and discord. Enforced 
love is not love at all. It is only domination. Enforced 
harmony is not harmony at all; it is only slavery. 
God wants only perfect love and harmony. Therefore, 
such love and harmony must be given voluntarily of 
man’s own free will and choice. In order that such 
love may be truly voluntary, man must make a choice 
between love and hate, between harmony and discord. 
Unfortunately, man has always made the wrong 
choice, and because of pride and self will, he has con¬ 
sistently chosen his own desires and has ignored the 
mandates of the moral laws. So man’s use of the 
material has continuously been for the purpose of self 
and of pride, which elements always result in hate 
and injustice amongst men. The Christian does not 
deny the reality of evil — on the contrary, he asserts 
it as a very great reality — but he does deny its exis¬ 
tence as an independent co-equal power with the power 
of good. The Christian asserts that the evil in this 
world comes from man’s misuse of material forces, by 
man’s misdirection of the purposes of matter. There 
is nothing evil per se in gunpowder or in guns, in steel 
or in swords; but man has too often misdirected the 
use of these instruments, and this misdirection has 
been achieved by means of substituting “desire” for 
“obedience” and “self” for the “Moral Law.” 

The Christian faith believes that injustice, warfare, 
oppression and all the outward signs of evil are to be 
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conquered only by the willing submission on the part 
of man to the Moral Law of God. Nor does Christian¬ 
ity deny the existence of pain of suffering or of death, 
but it does deny that these things are, in themselves, 
evil. Suffering and pain are evil if our use of them is for 
evil or self-pitying ends. It is strange and yet patently 
true that the greatest accomplishments of humanity 
have never come but through suffering and pain. 
Perhaps it is in the Divine Providence that thus we 
may appreciate the accomplishments the more. Death, 
to the Christian, is not an evil thing nor is it a symbol 
of evil if man does not consider death to be the end 
of all purpose. Death is a transition; for the Chris¬ 
tian believes that in the midst of this material life 
there exist elements of eternal life. 

Our misuse and abuse of material forces, all of 
which could be used for good, produces the evil in this 
world. Our misunderstanding of such natural occur¬ 
rences as sickness and death and pain produces an 
illusion of evil which is not there. The qualities of 
living have been distorted. The facts of experience are 
often misunderstood and misread. Evil is terribly real, 
yet it is a reality of our own making. Matter, or ex¬ 
perience, can be used for evil but is not evil in itself. 

The Christian believes that the only truly successful 
abolition of evil in this world can be a freely chosen 
abolition and can come only through man’s free sub¬ 
mission, through man’s voluntary return, to the moral 
law of his creator. By such a return the qualities of 
life now expressing evil will express good, and the 
mysterious facts of pain and sickness and death will 
lose a great part of their mystery and become under- 
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stood as natural processes of a natural and loving and 
harmonious creation. 

The problem of evil is intimately associated with 
the question of free will. In fact the Christian solu¬ 
tion of the problem of evil depends solely on the doc¬ 
trine of free will. Yet, there are many in the world 
today who deny the existence of man’s free will and 
who declare man to be determined in his life either 
through the providence of God or through environ¬ 
mental and physical influences. It becomes therefore 
necessary, in order to gain a full picture of the Chris¬ 
tian’s understanding of evil, to examine the question 
of Free Will and Determinism. Such considerations 
will be the subject of the next chapter. 
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Chapter VI 

“THE PROBLEM OF FREE WILL AND 
DETERMINISM” 

One of the major problems, if not the fundamental 
problem, facing religious thought today is the prob¬ 
lem involved in the antithesis between the concept of 
free will and that of moral, environmental, or physi¬ 
cal determinism. This problem is essentially a religi¬ 
ous one; for it deals in its implications with the rela¬ 
tionship of man to the ultimate purpose and judgment 
of his life. Whatever answer we give to the question 
of free will or determination must greatly affect our 
concept of man’s relationship to God. 

The concept of determination has been expressed 
in many ways. There have been religious expressions 
of it and there have been philosophical expressions 
of it. Perhaps the classic religious expression of de¬ 
terminism in its fullest development was given by the 
theologian Calvin. Taking as his starting point the 
concept that man is nothing and that God is incon¬ 
ceivably everything, (that therefore all action, all 
occurrences in this world are God’s actions and not 
ours,) Calvin became convinced that man’s very salva¬ 
tion or damnation was pre-determined for him by 
God. Man, in comparison to God, is so insignificant 
that he can have nothing to do with his own salvation 
or damnation, which ultimately lies only within the 
overwhelming providence of God. A less religious ex- 
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pression of this same belief is found in a system per¬ 
haps better known to the modern world; namely, the 
system of Karl Marx. It is known as dialectical mate¬ 
rialism. The theory of dialectical materialism is that 
all things are in a constant change and flux, that there 
is nothing which is absolute or unchanging, including 
the human spirit. Human nature, according to Marx, 
is inevitably molded by the economic, social and politi¬ 
cal forces under which we live. We are what we are 
because of the economic or social system in which we 
have matured. This system denies the ability of a 
human being to rise above his environmental influences 
and says, in effect, that the nature of man is deter¬ 
mined by outside forces. The close corrollary to this 
is the view of the non-Marxist materialist who agrees 
that human nature is simply the result of an organic 
process which can be controlled by knowledge and by 
science. A third modern form of Determinism is to be 
found in the more radical schools of psychiatry or, 
principally, the school founded by Sigmund Freud, 
known popularly under the name of psychoanalysis. 
This concept of human nature would teach us that the 
nature of the individual — his character, if you will 
— is wholly the result of the emotional experiences 
and reactions undergone during childhood and adoles¬ 
cence. 

Now there is, of course, a certain degree of truth 
in all these views; but what we have to ask ourselves 
is: are they the whole truth which they claim to be? 
The fallacy of these systems is exactly at this point 
wherein they claim to be the whole truth. Of course, 
the element of truth in any system of Determinism is 
that we are certainly influenced by forces, emotions, 
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and conditions in our lives ; but the question of ulti¬ 
mate importance is that of whether or not these in¬ 
fluences are so complete as to be the full determina¬ 
tion of us, of our natures, of our moral characters. 

So it is that, on the other hand, we have the teach¬ 
ing of free will. The classic statement of free will runs 
somewhat as follows, expressed in simplest terms: 

Man is created to live in this world of material 
forces and circumstances. As such he is inevitably in¬ 
fluenced by many of these forces and circumstances. 
He is certainly influenced by environment, by parental 
influence, by experiences of his childhood. He is with¬ 
out doubt influenced greatly by emotional fears and 
hopes, by desires, by his loves and hates. All these ele¬ 
ments, it cannot be denied, play a most important 
part in his life and in the molding of his character. 
Yet can we say that he is absolutely determined by 
them? The advocates of free will deny that he is abso¬ 
lutely determined by them. Those who believe in free 
will declare that however determined he may be by 
emotional and environmental influences, a man is, and 
must always be, free to choose between the right and 
the wrong of a moral situation. It is obvious to any 
man that what seems right to one may seem wrong to 
another. And the Determinists say that this is because 
each is determined by his life to choose a different set 
of standards. Yet is it not true that this very differ¬ 
ence in standards shows us that each man may choose 
according to his own understanding. The understand¬ 
ings of good and evil in individuals may well differ 
and situations may well differ, but each man still is 
free, within his particular milieu, to make his own 
decisions upon alternatives of right and wrong. 
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To many, though the actual argument of free will 
versus determinism may seem somewhat academic, the 
vast implications of that argument are anything but 
academic. 

If a man is not free to choose between right and 
wrong! if all his decisions have already been deter¬ 
mined by religious, materialist, psychiatric or physical 
environmental influences — if a man is unable to rise 
above his own environment and to reach out beyond 
himself, then how can he be held responsible for his 
actions and for his departure from the standards set 
by others? Under the system of determinism, moral¬ 
ity, as such, disappears. Its place is taken by a kind of 
mechanical and organic response to a given set of 
circumstances. What, then, is the purpose of man’s 
existence if he cannot rise above himself and his en¬ 
vironment ? Under any system of determinism man be¬ 
comes merely a form of living mechanical matter con¬ 
sisting of a series of automatic and physical responses 
to situations which, in turn, have been automatically 
produced by mechanical responses to former situations 
ad infinitum. Man becomes nothing more than a very 
high form of animal life. The basic difference between 
man and other animals is removed; namely, the ability 
for rational, spiritual thinking coupled with a free 
choice between moral alternatives. 

What is to prevent under the system of determin¬ 
ism, the idea of every man for himself and the devil 
take the hindmost? If determinism is true and if man 
is not free to choose between good and evil, then 
order and society exist only through convention. They 
do not exist because of a moral mandate upon the con¬ 
sciousness of man. 
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What, then, is to prevent the advent of moral 
chaos? Under the system of determinism there is no 
such thing as moral right and wrong. There is only 
right and wrong as determined by the majority accord¬ 
ing to the influences which have determined their lives; 
and who is to say that a man has not the right to defy 
such principles as may thus be set up ? 

If man has free will, however, and if he is free to 
choose between the moral right and wrong of a situa¬ 
tion, the picture is quite different; for man becomes a 
morally responsible creature. If man is free to choose 
between two alternatives he is then fully responsible 
for the choice which he makes. Further, if man is free 
to choose between two moral alternatives this means 
that he has a standard to which he appeals in making 
his choice. There is very little of the mechanical in 
this situation. Man becomes a free moral agent re¬ 
sponsible to his standard or to that being which has 
given him his standard, and society becomes a living 
organization with a moral purpose. Society becomes a 
creating organ of future life, not merely a resulting 
organism from past situations. Society achieves a pur¬ 
pose, and its purpose is the achievement of moral 
and godly living, of harmony, of justice and of peace. 
Order, in a system of free will, is not a mere conven¬ 
tion at all. It becomes a definite response to a definite 
standard of right and wrong — not changeable at the 
whim of humanity. The maintenance of such a stand¬ 
ard is our responsibility. It is not simply our deter¬ 
mined course. And we are accountable for any depar¬ 
ture from the moral standard of right and wrong. 

Under this system man is much more than an ani¬ 
mal. He is part of the animal kingdom but he becomes 
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a form of life with dignity and individual integrity. He 
becomes that which he likes to think he is: a free agent 
in a free world, having before him limitless possibili¬ 
ties for the expression of his personality. 

Moral and physical determinism in any form denies 
the personality of the human being; it denies the possi¬ 
bility of man’s complete fulfillment of himself; it 
denies the ability of a man to rise above himself and 
his environment. Free will affirms the individual re¬ 
sponsibility of each man and asserts his destiny of 
moral purpose and achievement as a rational, thinking, 
accountable human being. 
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Chapter YII 

“THE NATURE OF CHRISTIANITY” 

Any attempt to outline the basic doctrines and be¬ 
liefs of the Christian faith must run into the difficulty 
of denominationalism. It is the author’s hope in this 
chapter that he may avoid all controversial issues and 
present simply the broad tenets and beliefs of the 
Christian faith as a whole. Of course much of the 
preceding pages has been unconsciously a presentation 
of Christian thought, yet it is necessary here to re¬ 
capitulate. 

The Christian faith believes in the existence of a 
Creator. It believes in the existence of a Power which 
has created all that has been created. Further, as the 
Christian looks upon the world he finds, encased in a 
body of matter, the phenomenon of human person¬ 
ality with the ability for rational thought and concep¬ 
tions. It is hard to conceive of a Creator who is able 
to create that which he himself does not have or can¬ 
not understand. Therefore the Christian believes that 
inasmuch as he himself has a personality and a mind, 
so, too, must his creator have a personality and a 
mind. The creator then becomes a god — a god of 
personality, a god of rational thought and abilities. 
Thus we have a personal, conscious god, creator of all 
that has been created. 

How man came to be upon the earth, whether by 
evolution or by the magic waving of an omnipotent 
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wand is immaterial. The fact is very plain that man 
does exist and that it is by the power of God that he 
does so, for God is the Creator. Man has always been 
conscious of there being a universal moral law which 
lies, as it were, as a mandate across our destiny. 
Deeply imbedded in the consciousness of man has also 
been the realization that he has not kept this moral 
law, or as the Christian calls it, the law of God. The 
nature of God the Christian believes to be essentially 
that of love and of harmony; therefore, it becomes 
the duty of mankind to achieve, above all other ends 
whatsoever, the goals of love and of harmony. It is 
just these ends of love and of harmony which the 
moral law demands of us. The Christian is conscious 
of the fact that man has throughout his history fol¬ 
lowed his own desires and his own wishes rather than 
the purposes and the law of God. The Christian calls 
this insistence “original sin.” Original sin is the con¬ 
tinual practice of mankind of setting up himself or his 
desires as the ultimate standard of his life. Original 
sin is the continual refusal of man to accept the stand¬ 
ard which God has set. 

The Christian faith believes that religion is the 
quest of God for man, not the quest of man for God. 
It is the quest by God for man’s return to obedience to 
his moral law. It has been by use of the sacramental 
principle that throughout the centuries God has re¬ 
vealed his will and his purposes for man through men 
of unusual religious sensitivity and ability. There have 
been such men as Moses, Elijah, Isaiah, Jeremiah, 
Amos and all the prophets of the Old Testament. 
There have been such men elsewhere in the world as 
Siddartha Gautama, later known as “The Buddha.” 
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There have been all those famous religious men and 
women of history, each speaking to his own people 
in his own time in accordance with circumstances and 
language and ideas which they at that point in their 
development could understand. Time and time again 
the quest of God for man has broken through into 
history, and steadily man has refused to respond. 

There is in almost every man’s experience the 
memory of being lost away from home; and when a 
child is lost, it is usually the parent who must go seek 
the child. The child cannot find his own way back. It 
is the parent who must bring him back. So it has been 
also with the relationship of humanity to its creator 
and its personal loving God. The Christian believes 
that as love is the highest quality that man can dis¬ 
play, so, too, the quality of love must be within the 
essential character of God. God is concerned for man, 
his creation. He is concerned that the destiny of man 
be fulfilled; namely, an expression of God’s perfect 
love and harmony. Therefore, God has continually 
enjoined man to return to his proper destiny, to the 
abolition of his self-will and pride, to the fulfillment 
of his personality, to a freely chosen state of perfect 
love and harmony.* 

It eventually became obvious in what was many 
thousands of years’ time in man’s experience but per¬ 
haps only a moment in God’s, that man could not re¬ 
turn by himself and that God must bring him back, 
and in a very real sense perform a new creation among 
humanity. It is the Christian belief that God has done 


*The problem involved in the subject of Free Will will be found in 
Chapter VI. There is no need to enter into the discussion again at 
this point. 
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exactly this and that the Christian is a recreated human 
being attempting to respond to the action of God to 
man. This historic action revolves around the person 
of Jesus Christ; and we must examine the person of 
this man who claimed for himself identity with God. 
The Christian understanding of the doctrine of the 
incarnation or of the divinity of Jesus Christ, springs 
from the spheres of Thought and Claims and of 
Experiences. 

The Holy Scriptures, if we take them as a whole, 
covering some two thousand years of man’s religious 
consciousness and experience, proclaim one outstand¬ 
ing fact above all others. This fact is that God is not 
simply one god, but that He is a personal god, 
deeply concerned with the wholeness of his creation. 
He is especially concerned with that creature of intelli¬ 
gence which is capable of reason, of emotion, of will 
and of expressing those things in terms of what we 
call personality. He is specially concerned with man- 
/ kind. The Holv Scriptures uniformly speak of the 
personal god who expresses himself in terms of per¬ 
sonality, in terms of love for his creation. So it is to 
be expected that any revelation by God to man will 
be given in terms of supreme personality. Such was 
the personality of Jesus Christ. 

The doctrine of the Incarnation also springs from 
the teachings which our Lord taught about himself. 
It is true that our Lord spoke greatly in parables, but 
He always introduced them as such when so speaking. 
There is much of His teaching that is not in parables; 
and amongst this teaching that is not in parables we 
find that our Lord unequivocally claimed for himself 
a more than intimate relationship with God. He claims 
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an identity with God. There is no question from an 
examination of the life of Jesus Christ but that he 
identified himself with God. Of course it is upon this 
very point that the Christian faith rests. If Christ 
was what he said he was then the Christian faith rests 
upon solid foundation. If he was not what he said he 
was, then we exist either upon the foundation of a 
lie, of hypocrisy, of charlatanism or of delusion; for 
if Christ were not what he claimed, he was either a 
deluded fool, a religious fanatic, a charlatan or a 
hypocrite. 

It is, however, not the purpose of this book to argue 
the right or wrong of Christianity or of any religion. 
The purpose is merely to present the pertinent facts 
and some of the many difficulties involved for the 
layman who has not thought much on these subjects 
before. The person of Jesus Christ is of course the 
debatable point, and any number of books, both pro 
and con, can be found on the subject in any good 
library or bookstore. 

The Christian faith is founded upon the belief that 
Jesus Christ was divine, that he was in some mysteri¬ 
ous way God himself in the flesh of man. As such, the 
Christian accepts the teachings of Christ about the 
purpose of his incarnation and they are as follows: 

Mankind, through the abuse of free will, has wan¬ 
dered far afield from the destiny set for him by God. 
For thousands of years men have struggled under the 
realization of a suppressed expression of themselves. 
The cause of this suppression was because the ultimate 
standards for our achievements have been made to be 
our own desires. A man cannot outrun himself, and 
man has been trying to do just that from time im- 
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memorial. His life, as a result, has become a frus¬ 
trated existence, a life of incompleteness, with a broken 
nature. 

Jesus Christ had two purposes in his life. The 
first was to show to humanity what the fullness of 
the possibilities of our nature is. His was the fully 
realized personality. His was a personality which 
walked not upon the treadmill of self-pride but upon 
the highway of a purpose and design of life which 
was far out and beyond our own judgment. A purpose 
and a design so divorced from our own wills inevitably 
draws out of us the greatest and the finest which we 
have to give. The purpose and the design of God for 
man will therefore draw out of humanity the fullest 
realization of our personality’s potential. The second 
purpose of our Lord’s existence, of our Lord’s incar¬ 
nation, was to take upon himself, as a parent will do 
for his child, the suffering and the worrying and the 
payment of countless numbers of wrong choices from 
the beginning of the world to the end of the world. 
As He said: “The good shepherd will lay down his 
life for his sheep; I am the good shepherd.” It is the 
Christian faith, through belief in the person of Christ 
and thus through belief in what he said, that His 
death in some way offers to man a reconciliation with 
God for our countless years of refusals of his moral 
law. More than that, however, it promises to us, in 
our response to this offering, the possibility of so ab¬ 
sorbing our life into the life and the offering of this 
man that we come to have the same purposes and de¬ 
signs that He did. 

The life and the death of our Lord offers to the 
Christian a possibility of the fullest development of 
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his personality in the ways of love and of harmony. 
In a very real sense the Christian feels in his accep¬ 
tance of the work of our Lord a fact of recreation. 
We recreate ourselves and our broken natures into 
the pattern of this one perfect and fully realized 
nature. Thus, we effect a new relationship between our¬ 
selves and our Creator. 

This offering of Jesus Christ, for man to God, is 
known as the Atonement. It is the mending of man’s 
nature. It is the method by which man can once again 
become “at one” with God. 

Yet such a reconciliation must be freely accepted by 
man. Moral or religious slavery is no morality or 
religion at all. It is man’s acceptance of this idea of 
the Atonement, of Christ’s teachings about himself, 
that constitute what we call Justification by Faith. It 
is man’s belief in the person of Christ, in the personal 
and loving providence of God and His recreation of 
himself in this new design, which justifies man’s ex¬ 
istence and his life in the eyes of his perfect creator 
and judge. 

Jesus was the supreme sacrament of all times. He 
was the final and complete revelation of the will of 
God to man through the means of man himself. He 
was the synthesis of the godly spirit and the human 
flesh, and it is as we participate in this same sacrament, 
by means of spiritual faith and belief, that we become 
ourselves sacramentally changed. It has been the ex¬ 
perience of Christian people that when this occurs 
they find that their personalities and their lives take 
on new strength and new purpose and new designs — 
designs and purposes and strengths which they never 
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knew before, but which they find in the person of 
Jesus Christ. 

Any further investigations into Christian doctrine 
would take us beyond the field of generalities and into 
the field of denominationalism, which the writer wishes 
to avoid at this point. The use of sacraments such as 
Baptism, the Mass, Penance and Ordination, are mat¬ 
ters of debate amongst many of the churches. The 
nature of worship is a matter of discussion and dif¬ 
ferences. The way in which the Atonement operates 
is a matter of great debate. Yet none of these things 
are matters of primary concern to the Christian man 
or woman, for they are the accidentals of the religion. 
f' The Christian religion itself is very simply the belief 
of God’s concern for man, man’s refusal to respond 
to that concern, until finally there comes God’s com¬ 
plete revelation to man and His great quest for the 
souls and the spirits of men through the person of 
Jesus Christ. Our acceptance of the person of Christ, 
our belief in what he claims for himself and our faith 
in the recreation of our personalities through accep¬ 
tance of his atonement are the fundamental elements 
/ of the Christian religion. 

It is always a concern to many people that, if this 
be true, why has man in his search for truth not re¬ 
sponded to it more fully than he has. Such a question 
shows a misconception of the value of time. Time is 
purely relative to our lives. What seems such a long 
time to us may seem but a short moment to another, 
and what seems like centuries upon centuries of wasted 
effort and struggle to present historians, may well be 
but a short moment of readjustment within the ulti¬ 
mate destinies of man. We must adjust our sense of 
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time in the same manner in which we are having to 
adjust our sense of space. It is the perspective of time 
which interferes most greatly with the majority of 
men’s participation in religion. As it is necessary that 
we have a balance of emotion and reason in our lives, 
especially in the religious sphere, so too it is necessary 
that we have a balanced view of the success or the 
failure of humanity’s strivings within the proper pro¬ 
portions of all time. Until this is achieved one of the 
major problems facing all men and women in their 
interest in religious matters will be the seemingly dis- 
proportional success of the faith in comparison to the 
thousands of years of recorded history. When such 
a balance is achieved, however, the thousands of years 
of humanity’s strivings will be seen for what it is: 
merely the historic adolescence in the long process of 
an ultimate design and purpose, a purpose which will 
in time produce within this universe the perfect ex¬ 
pression of its creator — a place of peace and of 
harmony and of love. 
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